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order to bombard a peaceful town were all but unknown.
Inventors who suggested the use of drifting mines found no
encouragement and their devices were described as 'infernal
machines3. Bushnell's somewhat rudimentary submarine boat
was rejected both by Pitt and Napoleon.

Dundonald's explosion ship that broke the boom at Aix Roads
and the fireships sent into the harbour in the hope of burning
the French fleet at its anchors seem to have been the last use of
the old device of drifting blazing small craft against a hostile fleet.
His suggestion of a rather crude kind of 'chemical warfare' was
not only rejected by a committee of the English Admiralty and
Parliament sitting with closed doors, but care was taken to
keep the secret of his plan from public knowledge or record,
lest it should be used by some less humane government. It was
rejected as unworthy of civilized warfare.1 It was a project for
silencing an enemy's coast and harbour batteries by loosing off
from the windward clouds of pitch and sulphur smoke so as to
drive the gunners from the batteries or asphyxiating them at
their posts. (The progress of research in the nineteenth century
enabled a more effective and 'scientific9 method of stifling
enemies in battle to be adopted on both sides in the Great War
in 1915.)

British command of the sea not only preserved England from
invasion and gave her a profitable control of the trade routes
and easily won colonial conquests, but it also enabled her to
play an important part in the long land wars of the French
Republic and the Empire. There was a twofold method of
intervention in these wars on the Continent. Sea power enabled
British armies of comparatively moderate numbers to bring to
naught the French conquest of Egypt ajid to maintain the
Bourbon sovereigns in Sicily when all Italy was under French
control, and (most important of all) to win Portugal and Spain
from the French invaders and finally advance victoriously across
the Pyrenees into the south of France.

1 The plan was again rejected in 1855 (without any details of its working being
published), when it was suggested to the Government that it might be used against
the forts of Sebastopol.